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ABSTRACT 

Investigated with five communication handicapped and 
four model <no15maT) children were communication patterns and 
friendship choices in a mainstreamed preschool setting. A review of 
literature revealed a controversy as to whether mainstreamed 
communication handicapped children receive appropriate verbal models 
and whether mainstreaming helps develop the social skills of the 
handicapped children. Scan sampling procedures were used to collect 
data over a 6-week period on potential social/communication 
interactions, and each child was seen individually for a sociometric 
investigation of positive and negative choices for playing with and 
talking to classmates* Results of the study of interactions indicated 
that teachers were doing the most talking and the handicapped 
children were being talked to the least by their peers. No patterns 
could be established through a comparison of the sociometric choices; 
however, the three most liked children were models. A focal study of 
one handicapped S indicated that she was mr^re often talked to in 
comparison to initiating talking to others, that teachers and then 
normal children were the most frequent interactors, that the S 
usually did not respond verbally when talked to, and that the S 
interacted more with normal than handicapped classmates. Generally, 
intervention on the part of a teacher appeared necessary in order to 
develop interactions between mainstreamed handicapped and normal 
children, and there appeared to be a relationship between s.^verity of 
the handicap and social acceptance. (IM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Education of 'the exceptional child has expanded over the years, effected, 
by research fifidlngs, litication and changing educational philosophies. 
Presently the concepts of early intervention and utilization of the least ' 
• restrictive alternative to educating the handicapped have contributed to 
the development of various programs for preschool handicapped children. Many 
handicapiSed children are being placed in educational environments for the 
purpose of integrating the individual into the mainstream of education and 
preparing him socially and academically for" maximum success in society. 
Methods for achieving this goal .vary. One frequently used method is to 
integrate the handicapped child with normal children who can act as models 
for social, verbal and academic learning. 

A great deal of literature stresses the importance of developing social ' 
skills and friendships in normal children. Research has been done to 
ascertain what factors affect social interactions and to investigate the 
effects of various methods of intervention. In some instances, intervention 
has been done in an attempt to factor out what varl^les may have affected 
social interaction. Sociological studies have also looked at the handicapped ' 
populations, independently and In comparison' to the norwial population. With 
the thrust of mainstreamlng came increased interest \n comparing the educa- 
tionally integxated with the educationally segregated handicapped child. 
Unfortunately these .studies have not aluay. .aicen into account nor controlled 
for variables knovn to affect the social relationships of normal children. 
These studies also tend to group handle q.s accordin^j to educational labels 



and pool data of the groups without accounting for individual differences. 

Baldwin and Baldwin (1972) make the consideration of individual differences 

a salient point with their raatement: 

Each child is a unique person with his own spectrum 
of handicaps and his own' problems in copin(3 with the 
demands of the world. ...we have come to recognize 
that many of the problems faced by handicappt^d people 
are not strikingly different for people with different 
handicaps. .Thus the whole array of .handicaps .and 
normal adjustments are seen merging imperceptibly into 
. one another while each child is viewed as an individual 
coping with his individual problems, (p. l) 

- Orie area which has not been adequately considered when investigating 

the social relationships of the handicapped is the variable of language/speech 

ability. This is especially apparent in studies of the g"ocial skills of the 

retarded. Mental retardation is a handicap which manifests itself in broad 

differences in lingiiistic abilities* and perhaps even diif erent language 

processes (Schief elbush and Lloyd, 197^). Since lan^iuage is associated with 

social learning, it is important to consider the role language plays in the 

social development of a comiaunlcation handicapped child. Levels of verbal 

comprehension and verbal expression which affect social learning as well as 

the perception of self and others must be considered. In ctddltionj the 

development of social skills relates to the developmenl of self concept in 

a cyclic manner with self concept relating to such areas as academic achievement. 

Modeling, as in a classroom which utilizes normal ..children to provide 

examples of appropr: : behavior, or through symbolic modeling procedures, 

such as film or video tape, has been investigated lo ascertain effects on 

'social behavior. Intervention programs have attempted to improve social skills 

and the development of fiiendships . Host modeling and intervention studies 

attend to the interactive process of socialization v/hile looking at one or . 

several segments of this process. The interactive process includes not only 
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the individuals involved but environmental variables and the cognitive 
process of the individuals. Findings from modeling and intervention studies 
which do not attend to this interactive process or studies which use contrived 
settings, unrelated tasks or populations wMch are poorly defined should be 
considered with caution. Communication ability of hai-dicapped children is a 
significant variable' which should be described and considered when investigating 
social skills, T 

Further complicating the soci^al skills research which compares normal 
and handicapped children in integrated settings is the assumption that models 
in a classroom will have a positive^: effect on the handicapped child's social 
and verbal skills. If the use of models,, is to have a positive effect, one 
might also assume l) it is necessary for thei->e models to interact with the 
handicapped child and 2) that the handicapping condition is not causitig major 
interference in this interaction. Baldiiin and Baldwin (1972) poini out "that 
the child's patterns of social interaction may be related to his handicap in 
various ways." (p. k) In some cases, such as autlsm» iL is the pattern of 
social interaction which is the disturbance itself whereas in other cases it 
is related to ''the reaction of other people to his handicap. ., the consequence 
rather than the cause of the* prirrory problem," (p, I}) ^uch as withu»own*s 
Syndrom e» Therefore, not only is it necessary to know if models are interacting 
with the handicapped population, but it is important to kuow the natur.-? of this 
interaction^ 

Normal preschool children might react to the phy:;lcal. behavioral and 
communication differences of the handicapped child. Hoe^. integrating communi- 
cation handicapped children with normal -hildren provide a situation which will 
develop the verbal skills of the handicapped? There is controversy in the " 
literature as to whether verbal modeling as related to iiuitation enhances 



verlal development of ydung children (Cazden, 1972). If models do hr.ve a 

positive effect, does the mainstreamed communication handicapped child also, 

have the ojpportunity to receive appropriate verbal models and is the child 

positively reinforced for verbal interactions? Children are known to bfe 

aMe to adjust their communication to the listener (Shatz and Gellman, 1973)- 

If the listener has a communication disorder, what ut'fect, if any, does this 

have on the model's use of language? Do normal children provide appropriate 

language models and interactions with their communication hi Ica^.pod peers? 

Does integrating coiamunication disordered children with norml^. achieve the 

desired goal of developing the social skills of the handicapped? Gottlieb 

and Bud off (1973) state; 

To the extent that the social acceptability of 
^ retarded children represents a desirable c^al 

of educational inte(?:ration, far greater thou.'^ht 

needs to be expended regarding the parameters 

of social acceptance in the classroom, (p. 19) . 

Answers to the above questions might best be approached through the 

observation of children interacting in a naturalistic setting. Baldwin and 

Baldwin (l972) state that most studies in social pjsychology investigate 

•I. 

"distant variables" such as social class or mental disorder which are 

"relationships which must be mediated by chains 'of intermediate events." 

(p. lO) A more revealing approach, then, would be to look at the 'kiehavior 

and interactions of children in their environment. Hlurton Jones (197?J 

suggests the use of ethological methods in studyin,*^ rchild behavior: 

In general I feel that ethological methods give the 
traditionally 'soft sciences' of child development 
and social behaviour a useful opportunity to make 
themselves a little^^harder * without at the same 
time gettiTig as na;rrow-minded as could result from 
too successful an imitation of the phycical sciences, 
(p. 28) 

The present study is an attempt to investigate the potential cominuni- 
cation events, states and interactors lihlch may relate to the development ;;of 
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verbal and social interactions of handicapped children viho have been placed 
with model children in a preschool educational settin^^. Observational data 
• will then be compared with sociometric choices made by Lhcj children and the 
communication levels of the handicapped children. This infcrmation might 
suggest what effect, if any, a model chi'd has on a communication. handicapped 
child and whether severity of the communication disorder is a variable in the 
development of social interactions between normal and handicapped children. 
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REVIEW,. OF THE LITERATUHL" 
Education of the Exceptional Child 



Special education has broadened and developed over the past twenty- 
five years as educatbrs became more aware of children who were not succeeding 
in regular classes. With the recognition of a need to provide appropriate 
educational procedures for handicapped children came the increased tendancy. 
to label and segregate those who fell into diagnostic categories. .During 
the sixties, ninety per cent of children lableled exceptiorual were receiving 
instruction in self-contained classes (Mackie, I969) . , The question was then ' 
raised as to the advisability of labeling and segregating the large number 
of mildly retarded children (Kirk, 1964, Dunn, I968), The rdsplacement of 
children into educable classes and the failure to provide- those children with 
appropriate educational programs became apparent (Garrison and Hamlll, 1971). 
Dunn (1968) discussed the disadvantages to slow learners and underprivileged 
children who were educationally segregated. He stressed the importance . of 
exceptional cl^ldren interacting with normal children with the statement: 

Special educators have long recognized thzit the ability 
of a handicapped individual to succeeci in society depends 
in a large measure on his skill, to get along Kith his 
fellow man. (p. 19) . , 

The movement toward? placing exceptional children 4nto the mainstream 
of education began with renewed vigor in the seventl-ec. The original 
stimulus came from litigation regarding equal educational opportunities for 
handicapped children (Reynold^, I962) . Integrating the handicapped child 
with the normal child suggests that there are advantagcu to be obtained 
from the provision of social, verbal and educational models and that Intef ration 
prepares the exceptional child f .• acceptance in the "real, world." This 
movement, embraced by many special educators, (lano, 197^2, Christopholos, 
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1073, Budoff, 1971, Lewis, 1973) l^as also aroused warranted crlticisim. 
• Lilly (19701>) has' suggested that in "solvin^g original problems facing special 
education, now problems have been created vrhich deniand new solutions," (p. VU5) 
He proposes a "zero re.ject model" which makes it impossible for a child once 
placed, to be administratively removed. from the mainstream of education. To 
facilitate this concept Lilly proposes the use of special educators as 
supportive personnel and the training of self-sufficient regular teachers. 
In another article, Lilly (1970a) indicates the need to "change both how 
we think of children labeled as exceptional and how vfe behave with regard to 
them." (p. ^3) Adamson and VanLltlen (1972) off er -an alternative to the zero 
reject model, proposing special classes and resource rooms rather than regular 
class placement. With most of these approaches, handicapped children will 
have social con <jLct with the nonhandicapped children in the educational setting. 

Cautionary statements /are also being made in an attempt to keep main- 
streaming in perspective. Martin (197^) has stated his concci^n regarding 
"pell-mell, and I fear naive, mad dash to mainstream children, based on our 
hopes of better things for -them." (p. 15P) He farther questions possibly 
overt rejections from peers and teachers, an important question in regard 
to the social development of exceptional children. The subject of the who, 
how, when and why of mainstrcaming continues to bo delated (CEC, 1970, 
Jordan, 197^4-) and researched (Haring and Krug, 1975. Hay ball and Billing, 
1969) and possibly the efficacy and advisability of this approach will be 
decided. In the, meantime, mainstrcaming is a reality in the educational 
system. 

Although early education for children has long bee n a part of the 
-"educational syi^tem in America (Spodek , . 1972) , socio! o^ji »jal and psychological 
developments reported by .outstanding professionals such as Harrington, Hunt 
and Bloom (cited in Datta, 1973) gave i i;ipetus to a di^i;.atic increase in 
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early intervention programs for the culturally different as well as the 
exceptional child. Recently, Head Start policy mandated that the number 
of handi-capped children in the natibnal program be at least ten per cent. 
After review, Congress has ordered the Office of Child Developinent to take 
action which will guarantee only certified handicaps are counted in the 
ten per cent. and' urges that severely handicapped children also be served 
by Head Start (Nazzaro, 197^). The present direction in education of the ^ 
handicapped child combines both the concept of early intervention and 
mainstreaming or integrating handicapped children with normal- children. 
Sofaial Skills of the Exceptional Child " ^ 

Many areas of social skills and friendships i(^ normal children have 
been (Gronlund, 1959, Undzey and Byrne, I968) and continue to be inves- 
tigated (Asher, Oden anc' Gottma«, in press, Gottman, Gonso and Rasmussen, 
1975, and Lewis and Rosenbloom,„1975) . Information is available on the social 
skills of children with learning ^disabilities (Hayball and Billing, 1969), 
blind (Nezol, -1972, Jones, et. al,, 1972), emotional disturbance (Rubin, 
Seneson and Betwee, 1966), hearing impairments (Cralg-, 1965, Kennedy and 
Bruininks, 197^) and physical handicaps (Jones, 197^, Baldwin and Baldwin, 
1972). 

Most studies inves-^igating the social skills of the exceptional ihild 
have focused on the mentally retarded. These studies uiiually investigate 
the'/social skills of moderately or mildly retarded children within a 
segregated educational setting or compare social skillu of those integrated 
into normal classrooms with ^hose in self containe;!! classes. Early studies 
by investigators such as Johnson,, Kirk, Lapp anr' Baldwin (cited in lano, 
et. al., 197^) suggt. -d an EHH (educable mentally handicapped) child in a 
regvdar classroom is rejedt^d and isolated by his clasLniates in comparison 
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to his EMH peers. Miller (1956) fpund children in a re^-iUlar classroom were 
"mildly accepting" of EMH children but mor^e accept! n(^^ of average and above 
average intelligence children. 0th6r investigatoi^S (cited in Lindzey and 
Byrne, 1968) have found a relationship between intelligence and social 
acceptance. , ^ * 

•Currently ihe thrust of mainstreaming and increased awareness of the 
importance of friendships in children has prompted investigators to take 
a closer look at the social skills of the exceptional child. Tjh additioQ, 
the relationship of self -concept to social, linguistic and cognitive 

c 

development (see Howard, 197(*', Stern arid Luckfe^ibill, 1972 and^^tudies by 
Zisfein and Rosen,. 197^i Richmond and Dalton, 1973) C^ves, farther reason to 
investigate the social skills of maiiistreamed handicapped children. 

Recent studies, continue to support the notion that educable rrientally 
retarded (EI4R) children in regular classrooms are isolated or rejected more 
often and accepted less often than their noriiial .classnutcs (Goodman, Gottlieb 
and Harrison, 1972, KUcker, Howe and Snider, I969, lano,^ et. al. , 197^). • 
Gottleib (1969)" found in a study ot liorweigan children that the mentally' 
retarded were more acceptable in play than in other eduoa-tional environments. 
Gottleib and Budoff (1973) looked at the effect of archite.cture on peer 
acceptance and found a difference in social acceptance of EMH elementary 
students integrated into classes in a traditional school building versus a 
no-interior- wall buildings Although the subjects in tlie unwalled school- 

■■• ■ V - 

were known more to the normals, they were not included in friendship choices 

i> ■ . , 

/ . ■> 
and were more freque^ntly rejected than subjects, in the traditional school, • 

The authors conclude their findings support the preinitj<^ thaj>^"merely. 

integrating retarded children withnonEHR children dooi; little to improve 

the former*s social position." (p. I7) Geographical fferenpes in principal' 



attitudes were also found as a variable in the social acceptance of the 
mentally retarded in that subm:*ban '^administrators were more accepting of 
the concept of integrating handicapped children with normalj' than were city 
administrators (l^yne and Murray, 197^). • 

Gampeal, Gottlieb and Harrison (197^) conducted an observational 

study of integrated and segregated EMH children and their peers. Using a 

■ \ i 

time sampling method to count twelve behavior categories including attention 

and communication, the investigators found that both mainslreamed and 

segregated children had significantly fewer interpersonal interactions than 

I ■■ \ 

their nonretardefi peers. Results alsV indicated signiiicar.t differences 

between integrated and segregated EMli students on three of the twelve 
behaviors measured: The segregated subjects were more restless and gave and 
received more negative verbal responses from peers. These findings should 
be treated '^with caution, hoirever, since a multAIlOVA was used to treat the 
data in spitis of the fact the criteria for the use of this statistic was not 
met, e.g., size of N .) Other studies (Meyerovdtz, 19^7 and Fuchigama and 
Sheperd, 1968) consider the social status of educablc children in relationship 
to the neighborhood a child lived in and found similar results indicating low 
social ability qf the mentally rej^arded. 

Meyerowitz (19^7) hypothesized "that the EMH child in a special class- 
room is more acceptable to his peers- (whether classmates or not) than the 
EMH child in the regular clastsroom, " (p. 23) A neighborhood sociogram was 
used to 'measure each of the 90 subjects' interaction with five ncighb'brhood 
interactors. Subjects were divided into three groupii; 30 experimental EMH 
children in special classrooms, 30 controls in regular classrooms and 30 
criterion EI<H subjects who were socioeconondcally matchi^d wdt^ subjects in the 
same classroom as the controls. Interactors w6re the same age, within one 



school grade and liv-l within a subj': :t's Interactor sector defined as 50 
street £uidress numbers on either side and not interferred with by traffic 
barriers. All subjc^rts and interactors were asked questions regarding who 
lived near them, who Ihey like and not like to play with and who they wouT.d 
. not invite to a party. D^^rrogation statements were also used for further 
negative nominations and all nominations were converted to saliency and accepta 
scores. Results indicated RM}! children T^either reject more nor were they 
rejected, ''they were cimply disregarded^* (p. 25) I'.eyerowitz also concluded 
the EMH child is an isolate in his neif.hborhood regardless of whether s/he 
• is in a reg\ilar class or a self contained special education class. 

Fuchigami and Shcportl (1968) found different results irom studying 
friendship and neighborhood patterns when they compared EVK males who attended 
ne3 hbdrhood schools with; those who attended schools out of the neighborhood 
and were transported to school.. Subjects were 111 16 to 18 year olds witVi 
and IQ range of 51 to BB (X=69.5). Special education teachers responded to 

0 

a questionnaire regarding opportunities for these children to participate in 

school related actlvitieG. The subjects were interviewed to ascertain their 

friendship patterns and choiceG. The investi£;ators found the friendship 

patterns varied considerably in both groups. Intelligence appeared to be 

the factor associated with school activity in that subjects with an IQ above 

60 were generally involved in more activities. Major differences wera found 

between the^ groups in friendship choices: neighborhood school subjects reported 

more friendships vdth nor^ls in and out of school whereas those who attended 

school out of the nei(^hborhood had more retarded friends. 

These contractive results do not answer the question regarding the 

relationship between type of placement to friendship development or peer 

acceptance but- do raise an interesting question as' to what effect the lack 

of differentiating "bused Versus nonbused subjects has had on other studies 

with the handicapped. Craig (1966) criticized studies comparing hearing 

\ ■ • 

- ■ , ^ . 13 
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Impaired children's social skills when populations tci;led were day class 
children who were geographically dispersed and thus transported to school. • ^. 
She suggested there is a confounding variable in studies when a child's play • 
friends are in the neighborhood and therefore different from school friei^s. 
With low incidence handicaps, transporting children is Trequently done knd 
may need to be considered in describing populations studied. 
Modeling; and Social Skills 

Imitation and observational learning has been widely discussed in the 

■ - literature (see Flanders, I968). There are variances in opinions as to the 
strength imitation or modeling plays in the acquisition of behaviors. In 
part, differences in opinion are related to the manner in vhich "imitation" 
Is defined. Psycholingtiists place a low value on the role imitation plays 
in langmge acquisition (Slobin, 1971. McNeill, 1970). On the other hand. 
Bandura and others (cited in Kuhn, 1973) indicate imitation plays a prominent 

. .role* in social learnia^. - Expanding on the theories of imitation, Kuim 

cbnsiders a cognitive perspective of imitation. She discusses, from a 

Piagetian viewpoint, the importance of the interaction betvreen the child's 

cognitive structure, imitation environment, model and child's interpretation 

of the model. In her own research on classification she found ihat if 

change occurs, children' exposed* to a model in stage learning tasks made 

changes to one stage above, regardless of what level was modeled: 

This suggests,- then, that in the case of behaviors 
which are part of a naturally-occurlng sequence of 
stages, an environmental model serves opiy to stimu- 
late progress in this seouence; it does* not determine 
the form of the change, (p. 177) . 

f ^ 

If development of social relationships is stage learning, findings by Kuhn 
are important to consider in providing social models. 

i 

Zimmerman and Rosenthal (i97^)' review the literature on observational 
learning and rule-governed behavior.''* They differentiate between mimicry and 

14 
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and imitation and develop the arguement that imitation plays an important 

role in developing and abstracting rules. In their studie;. on modeling and 

verbalization they found support for the use of models: 

Taken together, these experiments have demonstralr"' 
the utility of modeling for establishing couceptual 
behavior, that concepts so learned can be generalized 
both immediately after training and also after long 
delays, t:v?t observationally instated abstract paradigms 
are relatively independent of the particular stimuli 
and experiments involved in the original training, and 
that verbal instructions, rule and encoding I^araneters 
play important roles in observationally created 
acquisition, generalization, and retention of con- 
cepts, (p. 33; 

Age of the child and the relationship to obsei*vational learning has 
been investigated (Joslin, Coates and McKown, 1973). In comparing four 
and seven year olds* ability to perform novel behaviors after viewing an 
adult filmed model, these researchers found age a significant variable. In 
both rewarding and nonrewarding conditions, the seven year olds learned more. 
This is of significance when considering pr tentlal ^modeling effects on the 
preschool intellectually, verbally Und/or socially delayed child who is 
functioning at a lower level than his chronological age. 

Hartup, Glaser and Charlesworth (196?) point out the importance of peer- 
reinforcement on sociometric status. Their research suppoi-ted the hypothesis 
of other researchers cited in the article that there is a role of reinforcing 
interaction in the emergence of interpersonal attraction. Kohn (1966) also ^ 
suggests the child in interacting with peers obtains from. them a desired 
approach which in essence validates his approach to othors and maintains the 
equilibrium between Mmself and the environment. His iJludy was limited to 
a small number of first grade subjects but extensive obi»ervation of inter- 
active behaviors periodically throughout a school year las used for data 
collection. Significant relationships were found tetuci n the rate children 

15 
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initiated towards others and received from peers as well as between the 

proportion of positive acts given and received. Kohn states: 

These results suggest that both with respect to quantity 
and quality, the child gets what he puts out; thzit, in 
other words, the child creates his o\m environment, (p. 99) 

The relationship of symbolic modeling to social interactions and 
social responsiveness of children has also been investi^^ated (Jakibchuck 
and Smeriglio, 1975, Bandura, Grusec and Menlove, I966, O'Connor, 1969. 
Evers and Schwarz, 1973, Gottman, 1975). These studies have shown the 
effects videotaped or filmed models have in changing, social behavior in 
children. O'Connor (1972) found that both shaping and modeling were effec- 
tive techniques ?.n changing social behavior of 33 preschool isolates, but 
that modeling resulted in more rapid changes which were more stable over 
time. The use of symbolic modeling has the advantage of better Cw . j1 of 
the stimulus although lacks the element of human interaction. Thus far the 
results of studies using symbolic modeling support* the use of modeling in 
the development of positive so'::iar relationships in children but do not 
clarify whether human interaction is more effective than symbolic models in 
intervention into the social skills of children. \ 

Lan^rua^e and Social Skills ' ^' 

'An important area to consider is the role^ of language in the development 
and maintenance of positive social relationships. Mahoney (l975) states 
that communication is •'one of the (sic) principal mocbianismG involved in 
initiating and sustaining social interaction between an organism and its 
surroundings," (p. 139) In investigating social speech and social interaction, 
Garvey and Hogan (1973) suggest a strong relationship letween language and 
social development: 
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It may well be that a major function of early T^i ^ipj^gc; 
.use is social, in the sense of establishing^ and rrain- 
tainlng interpersonal contact. As such children's 
talk could also serve as a vehicle for learnin/j those 
concepts that underlie social intercourse (e.g. concept 
of reciprocity, obli^tion, and complementarity, (p. 562) 

Bates (1975) reviews the literature on language acquisition and relates 

this to the development of social skills. She discutsses the conflicting 

views on egocentrism and states the following issues in relationship to 

the developmentof social interaction in young children: 

1) social intent and,^ empathy in small children 

2) private or nonsocial speech and its function in problem solving 

3) repetition or play with the surface forms of speech 

.^l-J role taking, or the ability to take the listener's perspective 
5) the ability to produce and to understand the "listener cues" 
required by conversational rules (p. 26o) 

She describes the classic debate on egocentrism, lan^>;uage and thought between 

Vygotsky and, Plaget and sujmnarizes the latter 's view as "the egocentric 

child may indeed le very socially motivated during most of his speech. He 

is egocentric only insofar as he is unable to adapt his speech successfully 

for his intended listener." (p. 268) This concept| however, is still being 

debated because there are conflicting findings on the ability of a young child 

to adjust to a listener. Both theoretical and methodological variances 

account for these differences but recent studies (Sliatz and Gellman, 1973) 

suggest a preschool child can adjust linguistically to the listener. It is 

of interest to view Dates' consideration of the devc;lo])iiiont of language and 

cognition in relationship to the development of social skills in norrnal 

children for it raises interesting questions in regard to the ability of the 

Goimuni-eat-ioiv-handicarppc 

Would iiifferences or delays in verbal development and possibly* cognitive 
development account for differences or delays in social development of the 
communication handicapped child? V/ould remediation of a cominunlcation disorder 
have positive effects on peer interactlcr/' 
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Also usiTJg a ri..r-otian model. L- o .,(1975) proposes that the process of 
interpersonal develo.mont parallels that of cognitive development with . ^ 
different conditions Inlluencinc each. As thou,,ht and lan.uaRe develop, the 
child also develops in social areas, learning to conserve the social jartner 
and situation. Lee .uggests i^. for assessing the social partner the child 
mur.t consider physical characteristic, behavioral and emotional states and 
the role relationship. For assessing the social situation the child must 
consider the^setting arul the group. Tl^ough experience .in social exchanges the' 
■child learns to classify cues and construct social schemas. a process which 
interfaces with cognitive structures. Lee also stresses the importance of 
language during the preoperational, and operational stages. "The prin^^^ .tool 
for socialization is the interpersonal exchanges." (p. 213) 

Asher. Oden and Gottman (in press) stress the importance of accurate 
conununication. as measured by object description, password or similar activities 
which require the chLld to relate information to others, has in developing 
friendships. According to studies clted^ in the article, improvement in 
comunication resulted in improved- social relations in elementary school, 
'Children Who were previously identif ied,as isolates. Asher. et. al. propose 
that the reason children who ' communicate poorly may be less liked is "that 
it is not- very reinforcing or personally validating to be with, someone who 
cannot express .his ideas clearly and who may not be an especially good 

listener." (p. 2?) ■ 

Craig (r..^ ■ ■liscusser. the relationship of language to the development . 
~Tf"s7lf "^^anTsocial in^^^a^orin investigatil^g Ws^^Ial-sTO^ of-^-" 
a language deficit group, i.e.. the deaf. Her subjects were ^^8 nine to 
twelve year olds from three school populations: institutionalized deaf. 
■ noninstitutionalized (day school) deaf and normal hearing public school 
children. In comparison to earlier studies with this population which had 
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poor?.y controlled variables, Craip used population seloction to control for 
age, sex, IQ, hearing loss, class size and len^^th of acqualiitance with class' 
peers. The sociometric instrument used was a modification of one used by 
Schiff which compares actu2.3 sociometric ratings with predicted ratines: in 
order to obtain an index of perceived self. Care wat; tal:cn to' assure the 
subjects knew the minimal language required for the task, her findings 
indicated the self concept of the deaf child was less accurate (a greater 
difference between self perception and ratings of others) than that of normal 
.hearing children. Language v;as the significant variable in the establishment 
» of social acceptance. 

In contrast to the above findings and similar studies with the hearing 
impaired, Kennedy and Bruininks (197^) found 15 first and second grade, 
hearing impaired children integrated into normal classrooms ha.d a high level 
of social accr:)tance and realistic s^f perceptions. "The hearing loss of 
the subjects ranged from moderate to\y:ofound and all wore hearing aids. Speech 
and language ability of the subjects vrets* not described. Sociometric measuires 
used to evaluate peer acceptance and socioempathy were Moreno-type peer 
nomination, scales with pictures to illustrate responses for Mfriend,'* ''all 
right*' and ''wouldn't like.V A modifiec^f version^ of the Ohio S ocial ' Acceptance ' 
Sca.le was aleo used. No special attention was given to the language used for 
the tasks which were administered in a group setting. In light of the communi- 
cation problem.^ the hearing impaired subjec^.s would be anticipated to have, , 
method of administration of these measures may have been more appropriately 
done- Individually : Although this would" not affect the choicos made by the 
normal children it could affect thp choices made by the handicapped children. 
The authors did feel, however, the findings indicated the hearing imj^alred 
^ (language delayed) subjects enjoyed high social status in their classes and 

suggested one of the reasons iray have be-r. that "young nun-handicapped children^ 
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are more nurturant than older children toward hearine impaired children." (p. y 

Shears and Jenseira (1969) suGgest that children with visible physical . 
handicaps my experience ease in social acceptance in that the need for 
explaining the problem is minimized and the normal peer Is more apt to know 
how to accomodate. Physical anomolies and a prosthesis, such as a hearing aid. 
Khich signals a disorder, hay assist the interactor in understandinG the 
problem. ^They suggest, however, that a communication handicap which is acousti 
(invisible) rather than visible would cause difficulty in message excha.nge so 
that negative social interactions could result. 

Studies with definitive inforipation on the comriunication abilitjt of the. . 
handicapped subjects would be helpful in further undersLanding the pos:.sible 
effects a speech and language disorder has on social interaction. Level 
communicative ability may have been one factor accounting for differences in 
results between similar studies. -For example, three studies with retarded 
children had little information in regard to subjects' communication ability 
but suggested that communication may have been a variable. Although not fully 
described, severe lai^uage delay was inferred as the significant factor in 
two of seven -retarded children's lack of social development through play with 
mddels (Devoney. at. al. , 197^) • . "^"^"^1 l^^C^^Se disorder associated xith ■ 
mental retardation vas also Inferred as 'the reason for successful social skill 
development of a preschool child in an intervention prot^ram (Nelson, et.. al., 
1973). Less intense rejection by normal peers of m\ students ready to par-, 
ticipate in a regular class was found by Lapp (1957). 'I'hcse extremes in 



communication ability, inferred but not described in the st'udies. may have 
resulted in differences In social success of the menially retarded subjects.^ 
One might further question the findings of studies which neither described 
the speecli and language abilities of the subjects or wl-.ich pooled the data on 
.groups labeled EI-IH. ' 
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Coates and Har*,up (1969) discv.: 5 dlscrcpcncies in findings regarding the 
relationship of ace and verbalizati jn as a facilitator of learning from 
models. Although the question of 5/hether or not preschoolers' social learning 
is enhanced by acconpanyin/r verbalization is yet unanswered, the literature, 
according to these authors, indicates verbalization seems to facilitate social 
learning in normal children. It vrould be of interest to learn if the same 
principle is true with the linguistically handicapped population. 

Dcutch (197^0 VnvoGtigatod the rclationr.hlp of normal female preschoolers* 
communicative cgoccntrism, the ability to take another's view-point, to the 
level of peer popularity. Communicative egocentricm was evaluated with a modi- 
fication of a technique used by Glucksberg and Krauss (cited in article). 
Subjects (60 females, CA 3.O to 5.0 enrolled in niprsery school) described six 
nonsense figxires to the examiner. Responses were scored and the degree of 
communicative egpcentrism obtained. Social interactions were observed and 
direct sociomctricc given to measure popularity. The level of communicative 
egocentrism of the "sub jects related significantly with observations of fre- 
quency of interaction but not with direct sociomc ric measures . . Although 
Dcutch suggests> a preschool child's ability to take the viewpoint of another 
person is related to observed popularity but not peer choices, the time 
sampling method used (tallying interaction every I5 seconds during ten five 
lai nut e intervals over a three week period) may have affected the results. 
There is also some question as to whether the task used to measure communicative 
cgocentTism v/as val Id . 

Language ^DevelopmeTi L and Modeling . 

. As previously discussed, psycholinguists place a low value on the role 
imitation plays in language acquisition. There are, however, numerous 
language intervention programs which stress modeling and imitation for 

•> 

developing linguistic skills in language handicapped children (McLean, Yoder and 
Schiefelbusch, 1972). The imitation/modeling concept as a basis for these 
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intervention programs is in part the same concept which supports integrating 
linguistically handicapped children with normal children. This concept subsumes 
that the opportunity for verbal modeling will naturally occur when handicapped 
arid normal children are combined into the same academic setting. The question 
of how this will occur is not answered. Furthermore, if models do have a potential 
positive effect, there is no literature to support whether or not and, if so, 
how frequent communication interactions between normal and handicapped children 
occur in a mainstreamed classroom. ^ 

The articles by Kuhn (1973) and Zimmerman and Rosenthal (197^) also have 
relevance in relating language development and modeling: in that th^y suggest 
observational learning has an effect on stage learning and rule governed be- 
havior. These are both characteristics of language from a linguistic- but not 
necessarily psycholinguistic point of view (Brown, 1973). It would then 
follow that the communication handicapped child would benefit from observing 
a mcxiel even without interacting. Perhaps, as Kuhn postulates, the model will 
not determine the form of^the change (in cominunication ability) but only 
stimulate progress for change. 

Consideration must also be given to the quality as well as quantity of . 
verbal interaction between models and the cominunication handicapped. Shatz 
and Gellman (1973) have found that young children- adjuct their language to 
. listeners. The four year old subjects in their study wore cvaluated.as to- 
egocentric level in a task similar to the one used by Dcutcli (1975) simpli- 
fied. Although subjects showed poor performance on Ihc egocentrism task; 
evaluation of their spontaneous conversations with two year olds and adults 
indicated they had the ability to adjust linguistically to zhe listener, thus 
suggesting an ability. to recognize another viewpoint. Four yeai* olds tended 
to "taUc down" to two year olds and, in fact, showed di liferent adjustments 
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between younger and older two year olds. Shatz and Gellinan suggest that 
studies which measure egocentrism through having the child provide verbal •'^ 
, labels or indicate causality tax a young child's linf^mstic and cognitive 
ability but do not suggest children cannot take into account or adjust their 
messages to listeners vjhen the task allows them to use Ihe siemantic and - ' ^ 
syntactic repetoire available to them. These findings not only raise questions 
in regard to other studies on egocentrism, but cculd be interpreted to suggest 
that model children may behave in a similar manner, i.e. "talk down*' to a 
linguistically delayed child, of their same age. One cannot be sure, however, 
from Shatz and Gellman's study if the four year olds vjerc reacting only to the 
lan^poage of the two year olds or if size differences were contributing to the 
language changes. , 
Other Factors Related to Social Skills 

The propinquity aspect should be considered in studying rnainstreamed' 
classrooms^ to ascertain if there 'S a relationship between liearest neighbors 
In the classroom and friendship choices. Propinquity harj been correlated with 
social acceptance. Two studie.^. cited in Lindzey and Byrne (I968) indicate 
friendship choices vary with propinquity or physical proximity: Gallagher 
studied second through fifth grade children and found social attraction to vary 
as a function of closeness of residence. Byrne reporLed seating i^atterns in 
college classes influenced attraction, 'i'he question cen then be raised, is 
propinquity between children in a preschool clacnroc n i^f/l-atcci to friendship 
choices? 

Similarity of personality characteristics, at loa^t as they are perceived, 
tends to relate to attraction between individuals but fcan be altered by time 
a}id situation. ' Lindzey and Byrne (I968) state many studios in* this area were 
methodolrogically weak anci quote Secord and Backman woo sii,,x^e3t "interpersonal 
congruency" is a determinent of attractJc^n: "When a pcii>on perceives another 
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as behaving in a way that confirms his self concept, attraction is elicited.. • 
behavior may involve either similarity or dissimilarity depending on the need 
in question and on the situation," (p. 505) If this is true for young children, 
would similarity or dissimilarity in communication in a mainstreamed classroom 
correlate with social interaction? .. . 

Other personal and situational characteristics hcive been found to be 
associated with friendships in children, Lindzey and Byrne (I968), Asher, 
et. al, (in press), Levis and Roseabloom (1975) and Gronlund (1959) discuss 
such areas as name, race, sex, religion, sociometric status, accident-proneness, 

, population mobility, physical attractiveness, opportunities for interaction 
and peer relationships. . ""^ 

/The previous discussion on social and language factors of noriral and 
handicapped children stressed findings from inter and intra group studies. 
Research activity has also dealt with investigating the results of intervention 
into the development of social interaction of mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children, because mainstreaming is an educatioi-ial intervention which 
may have ramifications on the social and language development of handicapped 
children, it appears appropriate to present studies on intervention into 
social skills^ Following is a discussion of such studies which have attempted 
to further factor out or at least infer variables whicli loay effect the develop-^ 
ment of friendships in handicapped children, these studies also provide 
examples of . thQ difficulties encountered in research in ihls area. : 

• Intervention^nto Social Relationships oIt the I'ixccpLIoniil Child 

Intervention into a child's social ability continues to be an important 
area in the development of friendships in children. Studies ?in this area 

•reflect the effectiveness or limitations of modeling, rliaping and coaching 
to improve friendships and social ihtei.actions with children who are other- 
wise normal ( Ode n and Asher, 1975i Asusr, et, al,, in prer.s). Studies 
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directed to improvinc social interaction of the exceptional child have also 
used various intervention methods: Do something to raise a child's social " 
status, quality or quantity of interaction, and hopefully the {proup will 
perceive the child and s/he perceive her/himself in a more positive manner 
which will facilitate peer acceptance and the cyclic effect associated with 
the development of a positive self concept. .1 

Chaires (cited in Lilly, 1971) paired two popular classmates with two 
low status children from intermediate and junior hight L:MH classrooms in an 
attempt to raise the social status of the unpopular children. Treatment, 
consisted of practicing a skit during a five week period, two times per 
week, 15 minutes per session. Post testing revealed low status children 
improved significantly in their social status but poor control of variables 
and lack of follow up limit interpretations of -fehis study. 

Cherinault (196?) also paired unpopular EM students with popular EMH , - 
students from the same class in the planning and presentation of a skit. 
Results indicated the* experimental group made short term gains in social 
acceptance by peers as well as in the subjects' percoSved peer acceptance. 
Chennalt suggested several reasons which may have contributed to the positive 
short term gains, e.g. group experience, teacher support, expc?:imenter attention 
She concluded that "perception of improved status su^";'-or->-ts that a change in 
self -acceptance micht well have becked and that the effect of the treatment 
on peer acceptance might have been mediated by the chau^'c in self acceptance 
and vice- versa." (p. 457) 

Recognizing ihe limitations of controls and lack of follow up information 
to evaluate maintenance, - Rucker. and Vincenzo (1970) 'exbonded the Chennault 
study using more carefully controlled variables and fol.low up testing. A 
modified Ohio Social Acceptance Scale has used for pro- lest', post-test and 
post post-test measures* Subjects wer<; 95 intermediate and; junior, high 
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students^n EI'IH classes. Two of pe least accepted and two of the mo^t 

accepted children in each class were i5^ired to plan and produce a carnival 

for their class. Subjects met for two weeks, ^5 mir.utcri twice a week. Post 

testing was .done three days after the cariiival and revealed socioinetric gains 

• t ■ 

but post-post testing one month later -indicated social (^.aii'S were not maintained, 

I 

In a follow up to the ChaiYes 'study and in the same vein as the other 
Studies described above, Lilly (l97l) evaluated the effect of intervention 
on low achieving students. to determine what factors contrii'Uted to improved 
social status. Forty-eight subjects from fourth, fifth and sixth regular 
grades were divided iinto six treatment groups: full imi>act treatment, 
experimenter impact treatment, peer impact treatment, minimal impact treatment, 
within classroom treatment and full control condition. Low social status \v 
children were in the lower quartile of academic achievement and, on ^ *three 
point sociometriq^ scale, were ranked by peers as the lowest tv;o children in 
class. High and low paired children were given five weeks of treatment which 
consisted of making a movie to present to their class. This a^-! Ivity was 
chosen because of the minimal emphasis on verbal skills in comparison to the?^ 
-mother studies. Treatments produced significant immediate gains in social 
acceptance but these gains did not endure over a six v/eek follow up period. 
Of importance, howeyer; was the findin,'',^ there was no differentiation among 
"treatments o;c interaction involved in improving soci^ll acceptance as measured 
■ in this study. - ^ ' ' . 

One study which suggests long-term positive gains in social acceptance . 
resulting from retarded chi^ldren -interacting with noi-maO.s vras done at the 
Jewish Community Center Assocaition in St, Louis. Fiimplirey , et. al. (1970) 
report^ed- in a retrospective study of retarded -ciiildi-en i/ho had participated in 
ongoing leisure time activity with norials at the ooni.ci-. Of the 41 Children 
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who had five years of arisociation :^lth the center^ 26 were located for follow > 
up. Twenty-one bo:.G and twenty girlo, IQ range of kQ to 78, were studied with 
a class sociometric (choose three to be with on a field trip) and scores on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tent. Results indicated that in comparison with matched 
subjects who did not attend the center, 3 A of the JCCA retarded children did 
well socially and atiemptcl to participate with normal peers. The MAT scores 
and other languaee reports showed the subjects were higher in word knowledge 
and spelling and had aleo' developed slang, kidding atid knowledge of fashion which 
could contribute to their social skills. - 

Although several studies (cited in Asher, et. al., in press) have 
investigated intervention with children labeled isolates, few studies have 
looked at peer interactions acd friendships of the preschool communication 
'handicapped child. Dcvoney, et. al. (l97^) investigated the effects of social 
play 'with normals on seven handicapped children with a range of handi):aps. 
Children varied from nonverbal to verbal and many manifested behavioral problems 
of hyperacj:.ivity or excessive pa^ssivity. .Quality of play was recoi^ded with a 
time sampling method utilising a six- point rating scale (autism to cooperative).' 
During the treatment phase, normal children were brought into the special 

• classroom and probes indicated social' play improved in a nmall but positive 
direction i In the final phase; teachers Intervened b^ structuring play and 

^combining groups. A significant increase in quality and quantity of play 
occured. After strucLioring, five of seven children spent approximately 75. per 
cent of their tjiTio In ;iGGoclativc or^ cooperative play. The two clilldrcn who 
did not show ^7ain5 were the only nonverbal children in this^ class. The authors 
concluded "nonl^andl capped preschool children can serve as effective models for 
play behavior a/id produce a substantial and rapid increasR in both the quantity 
and quality of play in handicapped children." (p. 3^2) Unfortunately the 
authors did not state the number, duration or period of treatment but only 
"thrse times a week durijvr the free plav Dcrlod/' (v. 36l) Neither teacher 



behavior nor type of structuring were described*' so it i-o impossible to 

evaliiate what effect these factors vrould have on the findirifjs. 

It appears from results of both identification and intervention studies ^ 

that the handicapped -population has difficulty in establishing and maintaining 

social relationships. With the increased momentum io iiitecxate the handicapped. 

with the normal child at an early age, careful evalualion^ofr^the effects this 

educational management vrill have on the handicapped is needed 

Rationale for Investi/Tatin.n; the Social Skills and Corninunication Interactions 
of Mainstreamed Communication liandicapped J 'resc hooi Children 

Many of the identification and intervention stiidiec regarding the 
social skills of handicapped children have been hampered by lack of follow 
up studies, use of small I;*s, poor control of variables, lack of reported 
information uhich allows for repeatability of exp^eri mentation, variation in 
use of sociometric measures, variation in amount and type cf intervention, 
the grouping of subjects according to broad educational labels, the use of 
questionable measures to make generaliaations and, .in some instances, the 
use of inappropriate statistics and observational methodology. 

Unfortunately most studies of the social relationsl]"^ ps of handicapped 
children do little to describe subjects beyond age, IQ and educational label. 
Not only are communication levels rarely described, but behavioral aspects, 
racial and cultural difference:; and physical appearance and other factors 
known to affect social acceptance of nor^ls and retarded children are -often 
not reported in the literature on social acceptance/development of handicapped 
children. If cciimunication ability of the subjects: iz reported, neither 
differences between receptive and expressive ability not* speech (phonology, 
voice, fluency, prosodic features) and language (seincintics , syntax, morphology) 
are made, measured or described. Since several studies look at the older 
handicapped child, the contaiaination oJ long term learivi ng by the subjects 
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(negative self concept) and peers (prejudice a^ainsL differences) possibly 
present a different picture than that of studies v/ith preschool handicapped- 
children interacting with normal children. 

In addition to considering the relationship beiucen laneuage and social 
development, one must consider the role of lanc;\iace in Measurin- social skills. 
This becomes especially important vihen sociomctric measurer, are used with a 
linguistically impaired population to ascertain their sociometric choices. 
In reviewing the literature on tlm difficulties associated idth measurinc 
personality characteristics of the mentally retarded, Gardner (1967^) stresses 
the importance of recognizine; that limited reading, verbal and cognitive - 
abilities can affect test results. Craig (I965) points out that the validity 
of testing social skills of a language disordered population is questionable 
if the language loading of the task is not considered. She found that by 
caxefully controlling the language level and presentation of the sociometric 
task with the deaf population, validity and reliability ccmprable to other 
sociometric measures \fith normals vfere obtained. Several authors suggest the 
reliability and validity of personality and self concc-nt measures with the 
retarded be treated with caution (Schurr, 1973, Laurence and V/inchel, 1973, 
Gallagher, 1959). ^However, Zisfein and Rosen (197^) indicate four self concept 
measures evaluated in their study are usable with the mentally retarded in that 
findings varied independent of IQ of the >0 adult subject;; (CA 19 to ' ^, X'-25.3; 
IQ 49 to 101, X=71.3). These neacurco controlled for lanr.ua^e level and 
utilized primarily nonverbal responses. 

Sociometric measures with nonverbal representation to lainimize verbal 
loading such as used by McCandless and Harstiall, I-,ooro and Udegraff, Biehlcr, 
Abel and Sahenkaya (cited in Lindzey and^.Byrne, I968) or materials' used by 
Craig (1965) may facilitate sociomotrif; measurement ui\\\ the handicapped 
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population, especially those with accompanying; languar.o disorders. Picture _ 
^ sociometrics. picture completion with line drawings or i)aired pictures are 

all potentially usable with the linguistically impaired if directions are also 

modified vjhen needed . 
^ Behavioral data on peer interaction over a lotii.^ term lasis which takes 

into account both quality and quantity of interaction ■may. be usable in 
assessing social acceptance and factors which may be important as well as 
practical'in chancinc; social and verbal status of handicapped children. 
Recently Ray (l975) reviewed the li;^.^:ted amount of r^ecent research which utilizes 
ethological methods with normal and handicapped preschool children. He 
demonstrated the use of this method as well as intere^vLing differences between 
free play behavior of normal and Down's Syndrome toddlers . Gottman, Gonso and 
Rasmussen (1975) and Gampeal, Gottieib and Harrison (l9y'0 also studied 
social relationships- of retarded children ihrouc;h the n-je of naturalistic 
observation techniques. Unfortunately these studies and others used time 
sampling -techniques and sampled behaviors which were both states and events. 
Therefore, of the few studies in this area which U£.ed naturalistic observation, 

findings were contaminated by procedures. As Oirark and Marvin (197'0 state: 

i ■• ■ , 

.L..a time samplinc technique is seldom, if ever, 
justified.- It yields api^arent data tl-.at rarely 
can be used across different ages, s(i>:es , /-roups, 
or even behaviors within an individual, especially 
when subtle differences are being soupht, and it 
may obscure gross diff-crences that result from 
differences in the patterning of behavior, (p. 17) 

Baldwin and Baldwin (1972) noted the lack of studies ir' naturalistic situations 
amd recommended observations of social interaction belm:en handicapped and 
normal children be done using "direct observation of th>: child interacting 
with significant people in his environment." (p. ^0 Kui Lher discussion of the 
use of naturalistic observation in the ;:tudy of langua-t. and social relation- 
ships of young children can be found in lilurtori Jones (.1972), Hutt and Hutt (1970), 
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Lewis and Rosenbloom (l9?5) and Mahqney (1975). . 

. MacMillan (1971) profosed changes in research approaches in special edu- 
cation which are applicable to the naturalistic study uf interactions between 
normal and handicapped children. He states the neorJ lor the following changes: 

1) shifting from a developmental empliasii; on factors " 
influencing behavior and learning to a focusing 

on events and conditions existing in the pre:Lcnt'. 

2) shifting> from the before and after ex;p)erlmental 
design to the use of repeated measures over tino, 
especially to note changes in behavior ac it occurs. 

3) shifting from a comparison of experimenlul and control 
groups to a comparing of individuals as- well as 
groups, thus eliminating the imprecisiurus that accom- 
pany groups that aire only partially mat(^lic!d on a 
small number of variables. 

4) shifting from research procedures specifically 
requiring implementation by statistician^; and 
professional researchers to the use of parent, 
teacher, or impartial observer data. (p. 3) 

The malnstreamlng movement, the questions of developrfiontal and , 
maintenance aspects of social relationships, the i*ecognit:on that handicapped 
children are potentially less accepted by their normal peers, the fact that 
negative social experiences affect self concept crcatirig a cyclic problem 
which generalizes to academic "achievement , the role communication plays in . 
establishing and maintaining friendships, the limitations of contrived 
experimental settings, the variation of factors which (operate in the develop- 
ment of social interactions and the. effect of modeling'; on changing social and 
verbal behavior all suggest the need for inveGtiga-tin/' social relationships 
and communication interactions of mainstreamed coi;iniuril cation handicapped pre- 
school children in a naturalistic setting using el hoJ o.;.ical methods. 

The first purpose of this, pilot study is to invor.i l{';ate the social 
relationships of preschool* communication handicapped cl^ildren placed with 
normal peers who act as models. The .flowing quesllc^.s arc proposed: 
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In a preschool classroom which intecrates normal and cbmmunicatiqn 
handicapped children: 

1) Do children tend to more frequently associate (are more 
frequently observed to be in physiqal proximity) with those 
they select as friends on^ a sociomeiric mear»urcV 

4 

2) Are handicapped children more likely to establish friendships 
with other handicapped children in a preschool setting? 

3) Are normal children more likely to establish friendships with 
other normal children? 

Is speech intelligibility or lan^uaf^e performance a variable 
in the friendship choices of young' normal and communication 
Ijandicapped children? 
The second purpose of this study is to investigate the communication inter- 
actions of a severely linguistically handicapped child in oi'dcr to ascertain: 

1) What type of communication interactions occur? 

2) Who are the most frequent interactors? 

3) How are these communication events reinforced? 

In more colloquial terms, do children who hang ground together tend to 
be friends, and, if. so, do they hang around with those v/ho are communicatively 
similar or dissimilar, suggesting whether or riot a '*model^* child is having 
an effect on social and linguistic development of a communication handicapped 
peer? 
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*• HOTHODOLOGY 

Sub.jects 

Five classrooms were observed in, a program for prer.chool handigappe^^i 
children prior to selection for the study. All classrooms had both 
communication handicapped and model children all of who wei'e transported 
to school. Kodel children were described in this program as normal in 
intellectual, verbal and' social skills. Handicapped children, according 
to the administrative definition, were exceptional children with character- 
istics ranging from very mild to very seve;re as desi^'.naled by Article XIV 
of The School Code of Illinois. 

Following observations of these classes;- one class was chosen for the 
pilot study in that it fullfilled the^^ following critoriai; l) the class 
schedule had a minimum of one hour of open^inf orinal activity daily which . 
would allow for observation of children's verbal and nonverbal interaction 
in a relatively free setting (i.e., a classroom atmosphere with a minimum 
amount of teacher initiated or directed activity), 2) a class which had at 
least one severely linguistically handicapped child, 3) a class with fairly 
equal distribution by sex and ratio of models to handicapped, k) a head 
teacher who was cooperative and interested and 5) a facility which offeree! 
ease of observation through a one way vision mirror with audio facilities. 

The class chosen for study was described by tho head teacher as 
originally being structured and becoming more infoirmrii as the children 
showed increased ability to function in an open setting. 'J*herefore, the 
class could not be described as an "open classroom" in total philosophy or 
practice but d\iring the period of observation and data collection did full- 
fill several of the criteria for open-informal education (Elvans, 1971 » Katz 
1972). Because the program was also i:wolved in teacher training, there 
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were two to four tea/rh^rs prcccnt in' uldition to the four model and five 
communication handicippcd children. 

The model or ncrrnal children (NC) included two females, GA 3-11 and 
^-3, and two males, HA h-6 and.jl-ll (croup Mdn ^-5) with normal IQ scores 
on the Standford-Dimvl and speech and languac3 diagnostic • findings indicating 
normal phonological, morphological, semantic and syntactic ability. The 
communication handicapped children' (HC) included two males and three females, 
CA U-0 to 6-2 (Mdn /| - 5) with intellectual test findings ranging from untestabl 
to normal IQ. Speech and language diagnostic information suggested that 
although all HC had communication disorders, the range in severity and type 
of disorder indicated the need for subcategorizing this group. 

Two Children eatfjf/-orlz.ed as handicapped , had severe disorders of lan^age 
(HG-L) including one male (CA 5-9) who used jargon, echolalia, screaming and • 
some single word utterances and a female (CA 6-2) who was frequently nonverbal 
but did use single word and occasional two and three word utterances as well 
as some manual signs In communicating. 'One female (GA h-^) was categorized 
as delayed in speech arid language (HC-S/l) in that she combined meaningful 
intelligible speech echolalia and jargon i^hich was unintelligible. One 

male (GA h-O) was dencribed as initially having a moderate language disorder 
but by the end of the oVaervational period Was normal (HG-L/II). One male 
(GA k-k) was categorized as having no communication disorder (HG-N): Although 
he had been linguistically handicapped the previous year making him eligible 
for the program, he no longer had a communication handicap. His speech was 
characterized by raiiu .r ficvolopmeiiial articulation errors and thus he more 
closely resembled a rnodol child than a handicapped child. Ghanges in the 
communication ability of the HG-L/ri and the HC-S/L children during the 
observation period of this study suggested they also were approaching the 
normal category. The two severely linguistically handicapped children showed 
minimal communication clianges during the period the study was conducted. 
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All children were from middliD socioeconomic class homoc. The handi- 
capped children had normal he:\ring and vision and no apfjarent oral anomolies' 
which would account for their communication disorder. ^El^ht of the children 
in the classroom were White and one model female v/as Black. Table I summarizes 
the description of the handicapped children. 
Observation of Potential Social/Communication Interactions 

Observations of the classroom chosen for study vrere done for several 
sessions for the purpose of delineating which catcgolriec of interaction would 
uc most appropriately recorded. After decisions were made as to methodology, 
the inves-Ligator practiced observational and recording; techniques for four 
one hour si^ssions. Recording forms and the notation G.yt;tem revised 
and evaluated, through use during an additional observaLiori period. Data 
collection for the pilot study was then done 11 times, over a period of eight, 
weeks at approximately the same time in the class period v/hich ^was characterized 
.by an open-informal setting rather tlian a structured period. 

Scan sampling (Altmannp\1973) procedures were done at five minute intervals 
to ascen^ain the nearest neighbor (Kummer, I968), interactor, communication 
event and state for each child. A total of 39 scans were done with vairying 
nun^Lor of observations obtained for each subject dependin^'^ on whether they 
were observable on the scan. 

Nearest neighbors (UU) were defined as a child or tcachi^r who was in 
physical proximity close enou^li to talk to or reach and ioucli for communication/ 

attention purposes (NN-1) or in a physcial setting which allov/ed for potential 

... ^ 
communication/sbfcial. interaction on a vcrb:«.l or nonvorUiI level (NM-2). Nearest 

neighbors were identified by riame if a child and *'t" if a teacher. Because of 

the rotation of teachers, no differentiation was made for this interact or/nearest, 

neighbor. If a' child was engaged in an rotivity such as working or playing in 

an area wtdch did hot allow visual conta^it with others, working in an area of the 
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TABLE 1 1 SUHKARY OF COH^^UNIaTION ABIVITY OF 
r H/\IJDICAPPE1D CHILDRciJJ 



Phonol./ 
Intoll, 



Name 



CA 



Receptive 



Eixpressive 
Lang;uap:e 



Ot her 



Robert 5-9 F0II0W3 simple 

dir. incon* 
HC-L Severe delay 



Irmpproprlata 
labeling? Jargi 
screaming, 
echolalia 



Unintoll. 
othor thAn 
soiiiu ocliOic 
rosi-^onjus 



Untoflt* 
-2iyr3. 



Autistic- 
like^ shrt 
attn span 
hyperactive 



Tamsy 


6-2 


Hod., delay & 


MLU Stage I 


ApraxlCf 


SB 37? . 


Third yr. 






dlff, to 


Single words 1 


Inioll. in 


Impress. 


in class 


HC-L 




assess 


some sem* rel» 


context w/ 


is EMH 






v.- 




some maniSigns 


known words 






Laurie 




PPVT I8^ile 


MLR 1 sd-T 


Latt frico 


SB 75 


Increase in 






Incon, & iji- 


H5LR 2 sd-T 


& stops 1. 


higher? 


intell. and 


HC-S/L 




. app. response 


DSS -IQjSile 


froq. unlnt. 


V>'il 


decrease in 






to questions 


Jargon and 


unless topic 




echo .by DeO( 






echoic with 


knovm 










mng» lang« 









Greg ^0 Normal By Dec. MLR, Intell. Dev. SB 92 On entry 

M5LR» DSS nor? artic orrors VMI nor. soc/verb, 

HC-L/N MLU Stage V Nor. dysfl. reticent 

Some syntax 
errors ^ 



Brent 


Normal 


VIR, K5LR, DSS 


Dev. artio 


Neg. in 


Verbally 




PPVT 101 


normal 1 MLU 


errors. In- 


testi 


reticentj 


HC-N 




Stage V 


telligible 


est^nor. 
vm nor 


Last jrr. 
hand. 

\ 



Key I 

PPVT - Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

DSS - Developmental Sentence Scoring (Lee) 

SB - Stanford Blnot 1972 norms 

MJ4R « Mean Length Response (Tomplin) 

M5LR - Mean of the Five Longest Responses (Tomplin) 

MLU - Mean Length Utterance (Brown) 

VMI - Visual Motor Integration 
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room with no apparent intent to communicate or interact, alone in the bath- 
room or one of the small adjoining classrooms the situation was judged Neutral 
(n)* In the N state nearest i:eip:hbors were recorded if they fullfllled the 
N-1 or 11-2 description and there were no physical barriers between them and 
the scanned subject. If a child was not located on a'i:,can (not in view-, out. 
of the classroom for individual activity or therapy, absent) time out (t.oj 
was recorded and no were noted. If the state could nol be judged to fit 
into a N or t.o. category it was recorded as Other (o) and a description 
written. If the subject being observed on a scan was Jud^'^cd to be in neither a 

verbal nor nonverbal interaction but had NN, the statt; v.-as recorded as a 

« 

, Communication Potential (CP) state. 

Communication events were recorded as follows: Verbal Krceiver (VR) ^ 
when a child or teacher was observed to be talking to the. child, Verbal 
Initiator (Vl) when the child was verbally communicating; in some manner to 
another, Nonverbal Receiver (NVR) when tlie child acccpLod or showed awareness 
of another's nonverbal message of gestural or facial expression and Nonverbal 
Initiator (Wl) when the child was using a nonvorb.il communication attempt. 

Communication/social interactors both receivers and initiators, were 
recorded as teacher (t), handicapped child (he), noif/mal child (nc), group or 
generally directed to a grdup of .others (g), and unidontified, ur^known and/or 
unrecognizable interactor (u). This latter category included self-talk on 
the part of the child. 

The order of subjects scarmod was randomized each tuiui using a random 
numbers table. On each scan a child was observed" for approximately five 
seconds to determine the nearest neighbor(s), event, :^t:xte, and when indicated 
interactor(s). Although a cassette tape with a five minute time signal was 
originally used, procedural problems or.viured and fiVe ninute signals were 
obtained with an electric timer. 



One severdy linGUistically handicapped f c-inale child (liC-L) was chosen 
for a focal animal study. Sequences of behavior were recorded for five minute 
time periods with scans done before and after each focal aidnal observation. 
The same categoriea of communication states .events and interactors were 
recorded.- In addition other frequent 'behaviors which Lhe local subject tod 
been observed doing were recorded (lookinc at otherti, walklnc around the room). 
An attempt was made to record the time spent in communication interactions and 
communication potential by timing with a stop watc!? the neutral and time out 
periods. This procedure, however, became too cumbersome and may have been 
more informative if interactions -nd CP were timed Inal-ead. 
Ma terials and Procedures for Sociomotric Investlratj on 

Sociometric status was investisated tfiroupjh a picture sociometric 
.technique." Subjects were first trained on the l.ask by having them select 
pictures of food theV most and least liked to cat. Tlion. using color photos 
of. each class member, subjects were asked to indicate Lwo positive and two 
negative choices for playing with and talking to clai:^:irates. Although the 
small class size would have allowed for the use of a ro:^te:r ratinjj, pairing 
or ranking task which would have fullfilled more of the requirements- for a 
sociometric suggested by Moreno (Lindsey and Byrne, 1968), a specific choice 
method was used. It was felL limiting the numl,cr of choices would lessen 
the time and difficulty of the task for the HO irtio lud limited coimnunicatipn 
and/or attention span. Each child was seen indivJ dual ly in a siiall room 
within the classroom. 

The investigator presented the training task with Lhe following directions; 

These are all pictures of something to cat. I lot there 
is one food you like to eat the best, i'hou ■ac your 
; favorite food. Which one do you like to eul the most? 

('Jhild chooses and picture in removed.) Hou which one 
do you like to eat? (Child ihoos&s and pjcl. ire is 
removed.) How show me some, ling you don't like La cat. 
(Same procedure is, used f or i wo negative choices.) 
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If the child successfully performed the trainihr; iaci:, the picture 

sociometric v/as admiTiistered. Color photos of each cliild in class vjcre 

presented to the subject vjith the follov/inf^ directiouy: 

I know you know all of these children becauuo tfeoy are in 
\school with you. You get to be with thein almost every 
day. But I bet you like to play with one of them more 
. „ thian^the others. Kveryone feels that way, hoi's ^look 

at all the pictures so you can 'pick out tlie friend you 
-like to play with the aiost, yho is yoLir hci^l friend' to 
play with? (Child chooses and picture is roinovod.) If 

* " _wasn"t in school that day, then who would you 

play- vfith? (Child chooses aud picture is removed.) 
Sometilnes there are people we don't like' to ])iay with. 
Everyone feels that way. Show me the picture of ' 
someone you don't like to play with. V/ho don't you 
like to t>lay with? (Child chooses and piclurt: ici 
removed.) I!ow show me. someone esle you don't like 
to play with. 

All pictures were then rearranged and tliO procedure was repeated to 
ajbcertain positive and negative "talk to" choices. With the lan^;^af^e 

ndicapped "Children the directions were repeated or rephrased and {^^estures 
dded- when necessary. For example, with one child who appeared uncertain of 
he meaning of "like and don't likq" the investigator added positive and 
negative gestures and a vocal "mmnunm" and "eeyuk." 1/ilh another child, 
manual signs accompanied vertal directionsto enhance hor understanding. The 
decision to deviate from the directions was based on the investigator's 
experience -with linguistically., handicapped children. 
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1 IL'SULTS 

Scaiv Sampllnp; and £ - ocionetric Da ta 

The observational data obtained from the scans vere summarized for each 
child accordia- to c.Latcs, events, interactorCs) and nearest neighbors(s) . 
(See Appendix.) Bccauoo the number of times each subject was located on a . " 
scan vatied, the events and states observed for ea^h subject were converted 
to perce'ritagcs in the various catecories. The subjects wore ranked according 
to severity of comi.iuiiication ability (with the model children sharing equ^l 
rarilcs)-^and Spearman Ron!-: correlations computed for N, CP.VI and VR categories. 
Because of the low .i ncidence of occurences of the' nonverbal categories, 
correlations were not done on NVR or liVI . Correlations between . communication 
level and the H, CP and VR events/states were not significant whereas Verbal 
Initiation was Significant (r =.646 significant at p<.05.) These findings 
support the eJtpectation that coirtfiiunication ability was positively correlated 
with- the frequency of occurence of verbal initiations. 

To ascertain if there was any pattern which identified who NC were 
talking to and thus potentially acting as verbal models, the total number 
of verbal interactors (initiators and receivers including t, he and nc) vias 
computed for each group. -Table II summarizes this data. Although the 
frequency of occurence is biased by the number of scans and the^ differences 
in the size of the two groups (4 HC and 5 HC). the results are of groat interest. 
NC received and gave verbalizations to tea-chers and other NC far more often 
than to ilC. Also few Instances of VI or VR were observed amongst HC inter- , 
acting with NC or other HC. The most verbal interactions observed for both 
groups were teachers talking to HC and the least freqUent (zero) were HC . 
talking to NC. In^otaling all the verbal interactions of these three groups, 
of interactors, nc, he and-t, it is obvious -the- -teachers are doing the most , 

■ '^il^kpfeR^^'^^tfaiy^^^^^^^ mh.^"^^ statistic was 
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TABLE III VERBAL INTERACTIONS BETV/EEN HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN, NORMAL 'children AND TEACHERS 

Verbal Initiator Verbal Receiver 





t 


NO 


HC 


t 


MP 


HP 


Seth 


2 


3 


0 


ii 


!> 


u 


Reem 


3 


3 


1 


J 


ii 




Curtis 


3 


1 


0 


8 


3 


0 


Rjiahel 


2 


2 


2 


'5 


3 


' 0 


TOTAL 


10 


9 


3 


20 


15 


0 


Brent 


1 


1 


0 


. .5.. 


0 


0 


GreK 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


1 


Laurie 


• 1 


0 


0 


9 ' 


1 


2 


Tannw 


0 


0 


0 


. 5 


1 


1 


Robert 


1 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


- 3 


1 


2 


7' 


2 


3 



GRAND TOTAL 13 10 5 



•talking and HC are being talked to the least their peers. 

Analysis of Ilearest Ileichbor data v/as done by tota]inr. the number of 
neighbors for each child in both groups. A Ilil ratio scoi^c was computed by 
dividing that number by the potential hi from each catovory. Results indi- 
cated nc had nc as Nil twice as often as they had IIC (iu! ratio of NC'-25, HC'-IZ. 
whereas IIC had both liC and HC equally as KM (lilJ ratio oT fiC^-15.25, ViC^lk.ZS.)' 
A fialrbher breakdown of the ilC into two groups accordin^^ to severity of the 
communication disorder showed an interesting patLern. HC more often had 
HC who Mere approaching normal communication ability a:; than they had the 
more severely handicapped children. HC showed no consliitent lUi pattern 
between these subgroups of HC, 

Sociometric choices were plotter' on matrices (Table III.) Because of 
the small II, no statistical treatment was done on the ceixirate categories. 
However, it can be noted that in play and talk choices by both gi'oups, the liC 
were most frequently the positive choices and the HC the no/jative choiccLi. 
This becomes more apparent when the data are pooled and a statistical analysis 
is possible. Chi Square for the 2x2 contingency table wa^; 6.803 v/hich was 
significant at the .01 level. This would indicate Unit not only do liC choose 
NC for friendships but handicapped children ch )OGe t;C ali^o. 

Specific child choices are shown in the Appendix. If the friendship 
choices arc compared to the educational placement catL;:ories, no pattern in 
severity of the communication disorder is suggested. However, if the tv/o HC 
who were approaching normal coinmuni cation ability Wf n.* ij-ai^- rccate-orized as 
"normals" an interesting finding occurs. All UC por:iLiv.j choices were either 
other models or "normals" with one exception. Also the '•nornals" made 
positive choices of models and "normals" 

No differences in choices according to sex or race nore apparent. Most 
children had similar play and talk choic* >. For all bul one LC both positive 
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TABLE-nit SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES OF NORl-lALS AND HANDICAPPED 
' Separate Categories 

Play 







, + 








5 


3 


Normal 


. 1 — 






Children 

1 

i 


lie 


3 


5 



♦ if' 



-NonMl 



Clill'lron 



8 



Play 



Talk 





k 


2 


6 




li- 


6 


10 



■5 — ~~w 

Talk 



Handcpd 
Children 


;NC 


6 


2 


8 


** Handcpd 


t 


5 


I 1 


1 . 

HC 


2 


5 


7 


Childron 


i 

HC 




i 






8 


7 


Flay and 


Talk 












+ 










+ 




Normal 


iNC! 


9 


5 


lif 


iindcixl 


NC| 


11 




Childron 


1 

:iic 


7 


11 




Children 


HC' 




12 






16 


16 








16 


15 



10, 



14 
17 



Summary 



Normal 






ChllHren 


20 


8 


Hndcpd 






Children 


32 


2> 







28 



♦ one handicapped child would not make a second noj^ative play choice . 
** one handicapped child could not be conditioned to the task. 



ERIC 
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. and negative catecories had at least one repeated choice. This would suggest 

the children were sure of their positive and negative choice^ for that day. 

However, the stability of preschoolers sociomctric choices lias been shown to 

be low (Lindzey and Byrne, I968) and cormnents by the children suggested there 

may be low reliability if the measure were repealed later with this g^oup. 

When asked why they chose a specific peer, the following cormnents were given 

by the children: 

I like him because he plays ball with me. 
I like her because she's nice. 

I don't like her because she does a little V^ul sliiff sometimes. 
I like his shirt. 

He's my best friend because he just is. 

Because he's nice to mc. 

Because he gave me something. 

I just do. 

Just because. 

Because. 

Only one Comment reflected coiamunication ability influenced the friendship 
choice. A NC chose the HC-L female as a positive choice for talking to 
because "She knows my name." The manual sign and verbal approximation of the 
name of the NC had indeed been recently learned by the HC, 

In comparing observed lilJ with sociometric choicer., no pattern could be 
established. V/ith instances of a high occurence of a specific nearest 
neighbor, sociometric choices varied from like to dislike. The same variance 
was noted with low or no occurences of UN and, in fact, in one pairing (NC and 
HC-L/N) there were 0 and 1 UU observations respectively Kut their choices for 
talk and play were mutually positive. One triad of two hC ar\d the HC-S/L had 
opposite choices from those who chose them, i.e., their dislikes and likes 
ifithin this group of three showed polar choices. (Seo Api)endix for specific 
sociometric choices given and received in comparison to observed UK for each 
child. IUI-1 and Nn-2 were not deemed necessary to dif fox ntiate. ) 
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Sociometric choices were used to identify the children in the classroom 
■ who were most liked, disliked and neutral. The three most liked were ' 
three most disliked included the HC-S/L, HC-L and one TIC; the tliree n atra: :. 
(nearly equal positive and negative low frequency chojci:s) were the feni^Jf^ 
HC-L, the HC-L/N and the HC-Ii. 
Focal Animal Data ' 

After an attempt to analyze the sequences of behavior in relation to^ 
probabilities and time sediments, it was decided possll.^lo irjconsistencies of 
the novice investigator in timing and recording the behavior resulted in data 
which lent itself better to a simple analysis of the relationship between the 
types of communication events and the interactor's responses. Table IV shows 
the total number of observed communication events (vei^bal receiver, nonverbal 
receiver, verbal initiator and nonvei^bal initiator), the type of interactor 
(teacher, handicapped child, normal child) and the type of response which 
followed the event. One can recall from the description of the classroom 
thcU there were usually approximately the same number of interactors in each 
category present in the room each day. Therefore, although an accurate count 
of potential interactors wa:s not made during each focal animal observation, ' 
it can be assumed the results represent the general trend of the relationship 
between event and response on the jjart of the child or ovent and response on 
the part of the interactor. During the recording of pb::ervations and when 
analyzing the data, there were instances when a cequoiu:*- of interactions 
occured. In this case, since the content of the dialof-ue was not available 
for analysis, the investigator arbitrarily decided the iierson initiating the 
event continued to be recorded in that role. 

From the' results it can be seen that the subject v/r. s more frequently 
communicating with a teacher and of thc::..j interactionii t.HS more often a verlxil 
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table IV: COMMUNICATIOiJ I'JVFJITS OV THE 
FOCAL AKIMAL (1IC/l) 



Event Subject's cienpoiise 





VA 


liVA 


ri(j Unsp. 


Total 




t) 


31 


31 


'1'; 


109 




he 




0 


0 




5 


vf;( 


rc 








3'; 


hC 


t;vi? 


(t 




0 


0 


0 


0 


IJVR 


(he) ' 


0 


0 


2 


2 


NVR 


(ne) 


0 


1 




■ h 


Total 


36 




OQ 


166 



Event Intex'actor V'S i\cr,ponGe 





VA 


NVA 


Mo Kesp, 


Total 


vi(t) 




1 


7 


22 


Vlfhe) 


0 


0 


1 


1 


VI (ne) 


1 


5 


c 

J 


11 


HVI(t) 


0 


1 


1 


2 


llVIChe) 


0 


0 


i*. 


2 


l.'Vl(rie) 


0 




0 


0 


Total 


15 


—^-^ 


w -- 
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Potential 

Interactor Potential Inlcractor Response 





VA 


1;VA 


iio hesp. 


Total 


t 


3 


0 


Z?. 


30 


he 


0 


0 


11 


■ 11 


ne 


3 


0 


13 


i6 




0 


0 


/i 


'^ 


jl'otal 


6 


0 


J>1 


61 ■ 
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receiver (l09 instances) than a verbal initiator (22). Of the 109 instances 
of a teacher talking to the subject only approximately one-third of the time 
(31) did the subject respond verbally. Thirty-one timos sha demonstrated a 
nonverbal response (complyinc, shaking her head in a/;;recment, etc.) and ^5 
times gave no apparent response. Althoii^^h data was not kept according: to 
specific teachers, it was the observer's opinion that the head teacher obtained 
.the most consistLiit verbal answers from the subject. The second largest 
category of verbal receiver events the su]3.iect had was with normal children 
(46) although in this instance the subject most often did not respond (35) 
or demonstrated a nonverbal answer (8). 

When the subject verbally initiated a communication interaction with a 
teacher, the most frequent tyj^e of interactpr, she more often received a verbal 
(14) rather than nonverbal ansvrer or no response. However, it is of interest 
that the teachers, in light of their role to develop thu communication ability 

of the language handicapped child, did not reinforce communication through the 

.1 

use of verbal answers in eight instances. The second largest group the subject 
verbally initiated to were normal children (11 ) although slie again received 
little reinforcement (pne verbal answer). There were only two instances of 
VI (u) and four of VI (g) for wliich she received no response which is not 
remarkable. 

The above results indicate the subject is more often ialked to (I66) in 
comparison to initiating talking to others (38); toachorsand then normal children 
are the most frequent interactors; the subject usually docs not respond verbally 
when talked to; the subject interacted more with normal children tlmn with 
handicapped children. 

In comparing this information vdth the soclometrio data on this subject 
one can see the pattern of her choices of norrral cldldi'i n is more positive than 
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for handicapped children in that she cave three positive choices and. one 
negative choice to NC and the reverse to HG. Also she was one of the socially 
neutral subjects when choices received were analyzed. This information supports 
the notion there is a relationship between communication and social choices at 
least as the subject viewed it. Her lack of communication ability, however, 
seemed to affect her social acceptance by normals in that only one normal 
child chose her whereas she received two negative and one positive choice from 
HC. Because the numbers are so small it might be bettor to interpret her 
social status as related to communication ability similarly to the Fieyerowitz 
(1967) finding that Em children were mpre.apt to be disregarded tl^n accepted 
or rejected. The lack of verbal reinforcement to her communication attempts 
and the lack of response on her part would support. the notion stated by Kohn 
(1966) that "the child gets what he puts out." 

Because the subject frequently demonstrated "lookiriij; at" behavior which 
could suggest a desire for initiating coriimuni cation but was not categorized as 
a nonverbal initiation, an analysis of the type of reisponse the subject received 
when she looked tovrard an intcractor was done. The sequence of subject look- 
others response revealed that usually "looking** received "no responsfe"(t=^27, 
hc=ll, nc=13, g--=^0* »'Ut the tvjo interactor groups who xosponded verbally 
following the subject's looId.ng showed the same pattens as above in that teachers 
and normal children verbally answered three times cacb. Therefore, if the 
subject was using looking behavior as a communication attempt, a speculative 
theory, she rarely received reinforcement. And, in fact, at one time received 
negative reinforcement when a I.C said to her, "Don't lool: at me." 
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DISCUSSION 

One of the reasons handicapped children arc placed into the inainstream 
of education is to utilize the modclin^r potential of normal children. The 
communication interaction and sociometric results of Lhii; pilot study with 
preschool handicapped and model/normal children suc.";e:;Ls normal children may 
not be providing the social or verbal roles which luodels are intended to 
provide. On the otHerharid, sociometric choices of the handicapped children • 
and observed behavior of the focal subject indicated younc children may be 
noticins qualities of normalacy: IIC tended to choose the model children to ' 
play with, and talk to and the focal subject iuLeracLcd more jdth normal 
children more than with handicapped children. If Lhc normals are socially 
valued by the handicapped, albeit takin^^ the risk of bein^ rejected, then' 
perhaps model children do provide a positive role i,-. social development of 
the handicapped child. 

The question remains unanswered as to how model children provide the 
impetus for increasing the social and verbal ability of the handicapped 
child. It does not appear from the results of this study that nonhandi capped 
preschool children will, by their presence in the room, necessarily positively 
contribute to the verbal and social learnlnc of the., handicapped child. The 
head teacher was aware of the possibility model children were not frequently 
interactinc with handicapped children and providing other than distant 
modelinc behavior or opportunities for observational IcarnLncr for HC. There- 
fore, wVdle demonstratinfj tcachinc techniques 'to her L(..achor trainees she 
would provide interaction situations by luxvin^ handicapped and model cldldren 
ask or tell each other mcssa,3es.- Data from the focal aninal study succestcd ' 
teachers should also be more aware of their responsibility to provide vertal 
reinforcement for verbal attempts on the part of a eomn.mlcation handicapped 
child and that the ratio of talking to a child versus i jceiving coimnunication. 
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from a child should be evaluated. (A teacher can bocomu primarily a talker 
rather than a listener/reinf orcer depending on how a/he* views the teacher . 
role or adult-child relationship.) 

Intervention on the part of a teacher inay be nuce^cary in order to make 
maximum use of model children and to develop social and /or verbal interactions 
between mainstreamed handicapped and normal children. However, if teachex' 
intervention into model children's bcliavior is neccsiiary for providing social 
and communication models for the handicapped child, another issue is raised* 
What are th^ ethical considerations of a teacher utiliKing a normal child in 
such a direct manner? One could suggest the normal child becomes less of an 
educational consumer and more of a "teaching tool." In attempting to improve 
the status of the handicapped child, can a teacher etliically use- the bel^avior 
of another child? This is an issue which needs careful consideration and study. 
For example, if the normal cliild benefits from this interaction, such as develop- 
ing appreciation for the value of human differences, lis that a strong enough 
reason to rationalize the use of a model child in a classroom? Perhaps the 
emphasis should be^ placed on intervention with the himdicapped cluld tlirough 
other channels than use of model children. 

Although the handicapped children in this study viere more frequently • 
rejected on friendship choices, a finding often noted in other studies on 
mainstreamed handicapped children, it also appeared U\o severity of the 
communication disorder of -^these children had a relaLi on:3hip to their social 
acceptance. Better communicatorG vdthln the handlriq^iM d i'';roup Ivid more 
positive social relationships with the model children and othercwith similarly 
developed verbal skills than they did viith the more t:eVi;Til.y verbally handi- 
capped. In ttot the relationship between social skill:, and communication 
ability has frequently been noted, it becomes important to 1) further 
investigate if the salient rejection l.ature of the Ijai.dicapped child is 
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related to verbal ability more than to other aspecti: of the handicapping 
condition and 2) if so, place emphasis on increasing the ver'lal communication 
ability of the handicapped child rather than utiliainn tocicher intervention 
into the model 'child's behavior. In other words, it may not be necessary to"^ 
intervehe in the development of social skills of the liand.^ capped child tteouch 
social skill coaching nor tl'irou{^h providing social . models but rather through 
increasing the speech and lan(/:uage level of the haiidicappcd child and modifying, 
negative overt, behaviors so s/he becomes a more attractive recipient and 
\ reinforcer of friendships with peers. Follow up stiuly of the social status 
o^ children who increased their verbal ability would be of interest in that 
th^xdata from this study already suggests that those approaching verlal 
normalacy viere more accepted. 

Ano't;,her area of interest would be to investigate the reasons children 
make positive and negative friendship choices. Althoiv.h some of the reasons 
offered by the preschoolers in tlds study suggested iniitability of choices, 
several reasons indicated that for specific children there may be negative 
or positive aspects of the behavior a HC which should be developed (plays 
ball, knows my r^me) or diminished (does a little tad .".tuff) to increase 
social accex)tance. Rather than attempting to draw conclusions from adult 
thinking as to what enhances friendship devclopiueiit in young children, it 
may be more expedient and realistic to ask the children whu.L they are thinking, 

r This study looked only at coiamunication cvcnls and not at tho content or 

linguistic quality of the verbal interactions. FurLher ntudy is needed to . 
investigate the syntactical and semantic output and in(;:-,;:ag8 content of the 
verbalizations to ascejrtain if models are changing thuir verbal output v/hen 
talking to communication handicapped children, \lhen vi.rbal modeling from 

a normal child occurs, does it have a /|;ositive effccL om ii-c reasing the 
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communication sophistication of the hanr^.i capped child? Or are the most . 
frequent verT^al interactors found in this study, the teachers, already 
assuming that role effectively and thus the use of model children> has ques- 
tionable value? If the tcachrr ratio were loV/er than ll'iat of this classrodm, 
would verbal and social iVir>eractlons between coimMiuilcal. ion handicapped and 
normal children increase? If normal ihildren possibly decrease the sophis- 
tication of their verbal output when interacting; with communication handi- 
capped children, would communication handicapped children increase the quality 
of their verbal performance \ihen interacting with norirjal children? This 
would support the notion that the presence of model children arould be a 
stimiiiuLi for languaf^e development for the communication handicapped child. 
Analysis of verbal interactions as well as frequency of interaction in the " 
naturalistic setting may provide the answer to these and other questions 
relate^?! to -the use of mains trcamin^ as an educational alternative. 
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